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ABSTRACT 

Researchers have given little attention to theory on 
the neasureient of interorganizational relations (lOR) . The purpose 
of this paper is to analyze one factor influencing the developient of 
such a theory. Eight iteins indicating low to high intensity TOR are 
postulated: (1) director awareness, (2) director acquaintance, (3) 
diteitdr interactldn, (U) infornatlon exchange, (5) resource 
§iE€hange, (6) overlapping nenbership# (7) joifit prograis, and (8) 
writtftt agreeaents. The theoretical order of these Iteis is tested 
eipifically across four types of organizations distinguished by 
fundiag source: (1) voluntary, (2) public, (3) professional, and (4) 
interotganizational. Guttman analysis Is used to test itea orderingSi 
The postulated theoretical order and the eaplrlcal orderlngs for each 
type 6i organization are statist Icallf significant. Three 
lteas«-dltector awareness, dlt@0%df acgmaintance, and written 
afteeiints*-are In the same orde^ la tht theoretical and eBpirlcai 
otdeting^ for all four organlzatloaal types, it Is concluded that 
type cf organization is a aoderator variable. Analysis of the 
eipltlcal orderings sugg@sts the following revised general 
thtof^tleal order: (1) director awareness, (2) director ae^ualntanee, 
(I) ififoraation exchange, (U) director Intiractlcn, (S) joint 
pfogtulSi (6) resource exchange, (7) overlapping boards, and (S) 
wflttefi agreeaents. Evaluation Indicates the revised theoretical 
ordering is statistically significant. (Author/DK) 
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INTERORGANIZATIONAL MEASUREMENTj 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TVPIS OF ORGANIZATIONS 



A theory of the measurement of Interorganlzatlonal relations (I OR) has received 
little attention by researchers. The purpose of this paper is to analyze one 
factor Influencing the development of such a theory* 

Eight Items Indicating lOR from low to high Intensity are postulated: (1) director 
awareness; (2) director acquaintance; (3) director Interaction; ik) information 
exchange; (5) resource exchange; (6) overlapping board membership; (7) joint programs; 
and (8) written agreements. The theoretical order of these items is tested 
empirically across four types of organizations distinguished by funding source: 
(1) voluntary; (2) puibllc; (3) professional; and {k) interorganlzatlonal. 

Guttman analysis Is used to test item orderings. The postulated theoretical order 
^nd the empiricial orderings for each type of organization are statistically 
signifldant. The empirical orderings of items for voluntary and professional 
organizations are identical. None of the empirical orders is Identical to the 
theoretical order. Four Items, director awareness, director acquaintance, 
overlapping boards, and written agreements are in the same empirical order for 
all types of organizations. Three items, director awareness, director acquaintance, 
and written agreements , are in the same order In the theoretical ordering and the 
empirical orderings for all four organizational types. 

It Is concluded that type of organization Is a moderator variable. Analysis of the 
emplr-Ical orderings suggests the following revised general theoretical order: 
(l) director awareness; (2) director acquaintance; (3) information exchange; 
(k) director Interaction; (5) Joint programs; (6) resource exchange; (7) overlapping 
boards; and (8) written agreements. A rationale for this ordering Is presented. 
Ivdiudtlon indicates the revised theoretical ordering Is statistical 1y significant. 
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INTERORGANIZATIONAL MEASUREMENT: 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS 

The study of organizations Is Increasingly focusing on linkages or relationships 
between organizations. Much recent literature on Interorganlzatlonal relations has 
focused on theoretical developments (White and Vlasak, 1971). A more limited 
emphasis In interorganlzatlonal relations (I OR) has been empirical research. 
Hall (1972:316) Indicates: "There are too few empirical studies for a firm basis 
of understanding." 

One specific deficit In empirical work has been the measurement of Inter- 
organlzatlonal Involvement. Measurement efforts which have been pursued often have 
neglected the cumulative nature of lOR. That Is, when considering Interorganlzatlonal 
relations as Interactions between two or more organizations, It Is logical to assume 
that some relations between organizations would be more Intense and Involve a greater 
degree of commitment than would other relations. For example, activities such as 
written agreements between organizations Indicate a more Intense lOR commitment 
than do other activities such as Interaction of organizational directors. Aiken and 
Hage (1968) use only the single Indicator of number of joint programs carried out 
between two organizations to measure ICR Involvement. Lcvlne and White (1961) use 
a series of single Indicators of I OR, but do not develop a cumulative measure. 

Flnley's (1969) study Is one of the two studies of which we are aware that 
develops cumulative multi-Item measures of lOR. Klonglan, et |J.. ('972) combine 
essumptlons about the cumulative Idea of lOR with multi-Item measures of the concept 
to specify eight theoretically ordered Items to measure Interorganlzatlonal relations* 
The original Klonglan, et^ |i* (1972) empirical analysis Incorporated four types of 
©rganlzattons (voluntary, publ le, professional, and Inteporganlzatlonal) without 
regard t© possible differenees between the organizations. Given the Infancy of the 
use of ordered cufnulatlve multhltem measures ^OR, It seems that we should eonstdef 
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moderator effects on I OR theory and measurement. Moderator effects have been 

defined by Ghiselll (1963:Bl) as "...variables which predict individual differences 

in error and in the importance of traits." In this paper, the "individual 
differences" are assumed to be differences between types of organizations. Thus, 

type of organization is the moderator variable considered in this paper. Level of 
organization is also a moderator variablis (Klonglan, Warren, Winl<elplecl< and 
Paulson, 1972). Once the major moderators are identified, the usefulness of 
interorganizational relations theory and measurement will be improved. 

This paper is concerned with assessing the general Izabi 1 1 ty of the measurement of 
Interorganizational relations across types of organizations. The theoretical and 
methodological implications of the extent to which measures of the intensity of 
lOR can be generalized across alternative types of organizations Influences the 
development of Interorganizational relations theory. The purpose of this paper, 
however, is not to build a total theory of the measurement of I OR. Rather, the 
purpose Is to analyze the Influence of one moderator, type of organization, on lOR 
as a partial step toward development of a theory of measurement of Interorganizational 
relations. 

FORMS OF INTERORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS 

Interorganizational relations, as defined In this paper, are the contacts 
occurring between members of an organization's task environment. Tasl< environment* 
as cohceptual ized by Dill (1958), denotes the parts of the environment presently or 
petefttially relevant to goal setting and attainment. Our usage of lOR is restricted 
to cooperative forms and does not Include competitive or conflicting Interorgantza* 
tional relations. On the basis of this exploratory empirical conceptual izatioo of 
lOR fneasurement, we suggest that future analysis include competitive and conflicting 
I nterorgan I national relations. 
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Eight IQR Forms 

Thompson and McEwen (1958), Litwak and Hylton (1962), and FInley (1969) suggested 

Ideas used by Klonglan et aj_. (1972) to develop eight Items to operational I ze forms of 

Interorganizatlonal relations. These Items are measures of organizational Interaction 

that occurs in the process of developing interorganizatlonal relations. Each Item is 
measured by asking one organization about Its interaction with a second organization. 

The eight items are listed In the theoretical ordering suggested by Klonglan, et a). 

(1972) to Indicate lOR forms from low to high intensity. 

The first three forms represent Litwak and Hyl ton's awareness of interdependence: 

(1) Director awareness of the existence of another organization; 

(2) Director acquaintance between organizations; 

(3) Director interaction between organizations; 

The fourth Item Is a low level of resource exchange from FInley: 

(k) Information exchange of newsletters, reports, and releases; 

Forms five through seven are from Thompson and McEwen: 

is) Resource exchange of funds, materials, or personnel; 

(6) Overlapping board membership of staff or members; 

(7) Joint programs to plan and Implement activities; 

The final Item represents the standardized action of Litwak and Hylton: 

(8) Written agreerrients to share activities between organizations. 
Ordering Ra t iona 1 e 

The first item or form (director awareness) specifies that the director Is only 
aware of the existence of another organization. The next two forms (director 
acquaintance, director interaction) represent a "feeling out" of the situation 
by the organization, it Is assumed that Initial contact Is conducted by the 
principal administrator or "director". Often this relatively low level of relations 
is sufficient to. obtain needed resources or goals. If It Is not, the fourth level 
involves Informatloh exchange. The fifth form, resource exchange, represents 
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further commitment to other organizations In terms of funds, materials, or personnel 
skills. The sixth level, overlapping board membership. Involves absorption of leaders 
of one or more organizations Into the power structure of a focal organization. This 
assists the organization In operating and legitimizing Its domain. An orgfinlzatlon 
still seeking resources may establish joint programs, the seventh form, that Insure 
commitments from other organizations. The eighth and final step is to formalize J 
commitTnents between organizations through written agreements. At this step, the 
organization is totally committed to the interorganlzational activity and has high 
predictability of receiving resources from the task environment. 

These eight Items are intended to measure the intensity of cooperative interorganlza- 
tional relations. Intensity is an ordinal continuum of forms for resource attainment 
which represents Increasing involvement with the environment. For example, if an 
organizations' highest Intensity of Involvement is information exchange, the theoretical 
assumption is that the director is aware of the existence of the other, organization and 
the directors of each organization are acquainted and have Interacted. 

Theoretically, the implication seems to be that the highest level of lOR intensity, 
written agreements, is most desirable for obtaining organizational objectives. Past 
developments in interorganlzational relations, however, would indicate support for the 
position that different organizational objectives may be fulfilled by alternative. 
Intensities of lOR. A higher Intensity involves greater commitment to and control 
by the environment which decreases organizational autonomy to set goals and make 
decisions. Higher Intensity also Increases the predl tabi i 1 ty of attaining resources. 
We are unaware of previous research testing the hypothesis that higher Intensity Is 
related to impacting effectiveness. Such analysis Is presently underway at Iowa 
State University. 
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IMPORTANCE OF TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS 

Alternative typologies of organizations have been developed (Blau and Scott» 
1962; Etzlonl, I96I; Hall, Haas and Johnson, I967; Parsons, I960; Thompson and 
Tuden, 1959)* Logical, as well as empirical, evidence (Hall, Haas, and Johnson, 
1967) exists for examining pos.slble differences among types of organizations. 
Interorganl^atlonal research, however, often has been pursued without consideration 
of alternative types of organizations which have been Incorporated In the data. The 
present analysis evaluates types of organization as a moderator variable on the 
measurement of interorganlzat lonal relations. 

EtzionI (1961) used the power framework to develop an organizational typology. 
He delineated coercive, utilitarian, and normative organizations distinguished on the 
basis of control. Coercive organizations use coercion for control over lower-level 
participants. UtI 1 1 tar Ian organizations exercise control through remuneration. 

Normative organizations exercise normative or| moral control over lower-level 
participants. 

Blau and Scott (196?) used the principle of prime beneficiary, or who benefits. 
In delineating four types of organizations: 1) mutual-benef I t associations, 
2) business concerns, 3) service organizations, and k) commonweal organizations. 
In mutual-benef I t associations, the prime beneficiary is the membership. Owners 
benefit in business concerns. Service organizations aid a specific client group. 
Commonweal organizations serve the public at large. 

The Etzioni and Blau-Scott typologies probably have received as much or more 
attention than other classification systems. Some commonality exists between these 
systems. For example, religious organizations, professional organizations, 
political parties, and voluntary associations are classified by Blau-Scott as 
mutual-benef it associations and by It^ionl, as predominantly normative 
organl nations. Business concerns generally are comparable to itzlont's predominantly 
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utilitarian organizations. Service organizations are less easily compared to 
Etzlonl's types, it seems that service organizations would generally be classified 
as normative (I.e., hospitals, schools) or coercive (I.e., correctlonaMjistl tutlons, 
prisons) organizations. Commonweal organl zatlorTs-aJ-Sp are-dif ffc^ul t to compare to 
Etzlonl's typology, but we suggest that they might often Involve utilitarian or 
normative organizations. 
Previous Organizational Research 

Much organizational and Interorganlzat lonal research has focused only on one 
type of organization. Governmental organizations, such as agencies, the Coast Guard, 
and the military, probably are classifiable as commonweal or utilitarian organizations 
(Mayhew, James and Chllders, 1972; Blau, I968). Health research has Involved such 
institutions as mental hospitals, mental health departments, correctional Institutions, 
and social welfare agencies (Krlesberg, 1962; Zald, 1962; Hage and Aiken, 1967). These 
organizations are predominantly service and coercive or normative organizations. 
Companies and businesses, classified as business concerns and utilitarian organizations 
have also received attention In organizational research (Mahoney and Weltzel, 1969; 
Udy, 1962; Assael, 1969). The ecucatlonal Institution, Involving service or normative 
organizations, has been researched (Clark, I965). Finally, a major focus of 
organizational research has been voluntary organizations (Hyman and Wright, 1971; 
Smith, 1966). Voluntary organizations would be classified as mutual-benef I t 
associations or normative organizations. 

Limited attention has focused on comparing alternative types of organizations. 
Max Weber (1958) pioneered a theoretical concern with differing types of organiza- 
tions in discussing the religious and economic Institutions, and the prevalent 
sociiii and economic relationships in society. Hall, et^|J_. (1967)* In examining 
the Blau-Scott and Etzlonl organizational typologies, used empirical data In 
eomparttig alternative types of organizations. The theoretieal and empirical 
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comparisons of organizations suggest that alternative types of organizations may be a 
moderator in organizational and interorganizational relations. 

We have chosen to use an organizational typology based on source of f-unds and 
incorporating som^ of the theoretical assumptions of tiie Blau-Scott and Etzioni 
typologies. The four types of organizations that we propose are: 1) voluntary 
organizations that receive funds from private sources, such as contributions and 
bequests; 2) public organizations that are funded through tax revenues; 3) professional 
organizations that are supported through contributions, usually dues, of professionals 
in 9 specific field; and k) interorganizational organizations that receive funds from 
contributions by member organizations in the form of dues or assessments. Babchuk 
(1965) also used these four types of organizations In research. 

In each of the four types of organizations, it Is possible to have the kinds of 
control Etzioni delineates. For example, professional organizations may be predominantly 
normative, but coercive power might also be used. The organizations that we are 
concerned with empirically are not, however, predominantly coercive organizations. 
Mutual-benef I t associations would encompass our voluntary organizations. Professional 
organizations would compare to service organizations. Commonweal and public 
organizations share many similarities, and interorganizational organizations are both 
mutual-'benef 1 1 associations and commonweal organizations. Our objective Is to assess 
possible differences between types of organizations, rather than empirically support 
the particular typology we have used. Future analysis might devote more attention to 
alternative typologies of organizations If our preliminary analysis supports the 
moderating effect of type of organization. 
Possiblt Differences Between Types of Organizations 

Our organizational classification system assumes that Interorganizational organiza- 
tions already have an Interest In lOR. We expect, therefore* that Interorgantzdtlonfil 
organizations will Indicate a more intense 10^ Involvement. There are* however* some other 
possible differences between types of organizations that have implications for soelal 
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planners who work with alternative types of organizations. Four possible differences 
wll 1 be discussed. 

First, different types of organizations may have available alternative kinds and 
quantities of Information to exchange. Professional organizations may have professional 
journals that could be used by other types of organizations to exchange Information on 
an Issue of common concern. Public organizations may be limited by law to how 
extensively they can share Information with other agencies as well as ho^f extensively 
they can use Information provided by other organizations. In all four types of 
organizations, there may be reluctance to exchange Information because of the 
different populations served by an organization. For example. Information on cancer 
shared by medical professionals might not be readily understood, or might be mis- 
understood, by many members of voluntary organizations. Also, some types of 
organizations may have extensive Information In, an area, but the Information may not 
be meaningful to members of another type of organization. Public regulations on the 
specifications for necessary household space for foster children may be of little 
interest to a local PTA, even though the PTA Is concerned with the education of foster 
children living In their school district. 

Second, financial and other resources may also differ among types of organizations. 
Public organizations usually operate from a larger financial base than do other types 
of organizations. The lower level of funds In voluntary organizations may result In 
such organizations being less willing to share resources requiring financial Inputs. 

Third, the staffs In alternative types of organizations may Influence Interorganlza- 
tional relations. Interorganlzatlona! organizations obviously Involve people who are 
working together. Professional and public organizations often Involve people who have 
had experience at cooperating with organizations other than their own. Staffs of 
voluntary organizations may have had less experience In Interorganlzatlonai relations. 
Staffs of professional organizations are usually more highly edueated than staffs of 
voluntary organlzatlonsj and this may affect their ability to Interact with others to 
ERJC feaeh a cmmn objective. 44 



Fourth, policy differences between types of organizations may Influence 
organizational lOR Involvement. Public organizations may be allowed to engage 
in lOR formally only when specif Icaiiy allowed to do so under the law. Voluntary 
organizations would seem to have the least rigid controls imposed on them as to 
whether they are allowed to engage in Interorganizational relations. 

MEASUREMENT OF INTERORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS 

The data used to measure lOR were collected in a research project focusing on 
health in a nonmetropol 1 tan state (see Klonglan and Paulson, 1971)* The t@tal 
population involved organizations located in nonmetropol 1 tan areas of the United 
States and having a stated concern with health. The primary criterion for the 
sample selection was each area being nonmetropol 1 tan, i.e., not containing a city 
of 50,000 population or greater. Iowa was designated as the state from which to 
draw the sample and within Iowa two nonmetropoHtan areas, each with seven counties, 
were selected for study. Health related organizations operating, or potentially 
operating In each area level were purposefully sampled from a complete list of 
organizations at state, area and county levels. Organizational units at all three 
of these levels were data sources. A final sample of 15^ organizational units 
representing 35 health related organizations was studied. Data were collected 

(Table I About Here) 

from interviews with the "top" paid administrator of each unit in 1969 and from 
organizational publications. 

Each of the 156 administrators was asked about the Intensity of the Interaction 
between their organizational unit and 18 contact organizations (See Table I). One 
hundred and fifty-six administrators responding to a specific item about 18 
contact organizations would result In each item being administered 2808 times 
(106 X IS). When the respondent U organization was a contact organization, 
However, the respoftdent was not asked the Item about their organization. For 
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example, If a respondent represented the Cancer Society they were not asked If they 
were aware of the Cancer Society. The resultant number of administrations was 86*1 
among voluntary organizations, 77^ among public organizations, 918 among professional 
organizations, and l'*^ among Interorganlzatlonal organizations. 

The unit of analysis In this paper Is the dyadic relationship, as seen by the 
administrator of one organization, between his organization and another organization. 
That Is, the unit of analysis Is the response of administrator "1" (through 156) 
to organization "1" (through 18) regarding lOR. It Is assumed that responses by 
administrators about Interorganlzatlonal relations are Independent. The response 
given by administrator "2" about organization "a" cannot be predicted from what 
administrator "1" Indicated about organization "a". Also, the response given by 
administrator "1" about organization "b" cannot be predicted from what the 
same administrator said about organization ''a". ^ 
Measurement I tems 

Each of the Items In the lOR Scale was answered, "Yes" or "No". The specific 
questions for each Item were: 

1 . 0 1 rec tor awa reness ; 

As far as you know. Is there (name of other organization) In this (state, 
area or county)? 

2. D I rector acquaintance ; 

Are you acquainted with the director or person In charge of (contact 
organization)? 

3. Director Interaction; 

Have you met with the director of (contact organization) at any time during the 
past year to discuss the activities of your respective organizations? 
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^. Infermation exchange : 

Is your organization on (contact organization's) mailing list to receive 
newsletters, annual reports, or other information? OR: Is (contact 
organization) on your organization's mailing list to receive any of your 
newsletters, annual reports, or other information releases? 

5. Resource exchange : 

Has you' organization shared, loaned, or provided resources such as meeting 
rooms, personnel, equipment, or funds to (contact organization) at any time 
during the last three years? OR: Has (contact organization) shared, loaned, 
or provided resources such as meeting rooms, personnel, equipment, or funds 
to your organization at any time during the last three years? 

6. Overlapping boards or councils ; 

Does anyone from your organization or (contact organization) including staff, 
board members, or members serve on boards, councils, or committees of the other 
organisation? 

Within the last three years, has your organization worked Jointly in planning 
and Implementing any specific programs or activities with (contact organization)? 
8. Welt ten agreements: 

Does your organization have any written agreements with (contact organization) 
pertaining to personnel commitments, client referrals, procedures for working 
together, or other Joint activities? 

IVALUATION OF THE I OR MIASURI 

The cumulative measure of Interorgdnlzatlonal reUttons was evaluated In two 
ways. First, the four organizational types of voluntary, publle, professional, and 
loterergantgatlonai were compared utiilasing the theeretleal ordering ©f Items 
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delineated earlier in this paper. Second, the empirical ordering resulting in the 
highest coefficient of reproducibility for each type of organization was determined 
and compared to the original theoretical lOR ordering. 

Guttman scale analysis Is used to evaluate the scales (Guttman and Suchman, 
1947). The usual Guttman procedure Is used for model building and allows computer 
ordering of the scale Items. In our first method of evaluation, however, we specified 
an a priori ordering of the Items. This restricted Guttman procedure allows for model 
testing which Is, methodologically, the concern of the present analysis. The 
Statistical Pacl<age for the Social Sciences was used to do the computations (Nle, 
Bent, and Hull, 1970). 

Data on response patterns and scale types will be presented as a preliminary 
basis for evaluation of the lOR measure. If differences exist among types of 
organizations on "Yes" response patterns and conforming scale types, we will have 
established an Intuitive rationale for further analysis to more precisely determine 
the influence of type of organization on Interorganlzat lonal relations measurement. 
Item Differences 

Table 2 presents the frequency of "Yes" responses to each of the eight scale 

(Table 2 About Here) 

Items. Examination of percentage of responses among voluntary, public, professional, 

and interorganlzatlonal organizations Indicates that differences exist among the four 

types of organizations on the frequency of "Yes" responses to each Item. For the first 

seven scale Items, over one*thlrd of the Interorganlzatlonal organizations exercised 
10^ In those forms, whereas the percentage of the other organizations engaging In 

lOR ef the specific form was generally much less. Por Items three through seven, the 
highest proportion of voluntary, public, or profession^ organizations engaging In 

these forms of I OR was about one-fifth. For Items three through seven, Interorganlza^ 

ttoftil organizations consistently were Involved one^thlrd of the time In these tOR 

form* Public organizations would rank second In frequency of Involvement In lOR of 

form three through seven, and voluntary and professional organizations would be 

ERJC ranked quite closely. 
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For all types of organizations, but especially Interorganlzat lonal organizations, 
much of the lOR, using this eight-Item scale. Is concentrated In director awareness and 
director acquaintance. Over thirty percent of the organizations are aware of other 
directors. Very low percentages of organizations engage In written agreements. 
Interorganlzatlonal organizations probably should evidence a higher percentage of 
Involvement In written agreements because, by definition, Interorganlzatlonal 
organizations are Involved In lOR. 
"Perfect" Scale Types 

Frequencies of perfect scale patterns Indicate that 2025, or 75 percent, of the 
usable administrations (N-2700) conformed to one of the nine perfect cumulative 



patterns (Table 3). The nonconforming patterns were randomly distributed and are 
not presented or discussed In this paper. The percentages of conforming patterns 
differed slightly across types of organizations: voluntary ° 77*7%$ public ■ 69.8%, 
professional - 76.9%, Interorganlzatlonal = 75.0%. The data In Table 3 also 
Indicate how extensively different types of organizations are Involved In Inter- 
organlzatlonal relations. If just scale patterns a, b and c are examined, Inter- 
organlzatlonal organizations, as expected, are more Involved In lOR than are the other 
three types of organizations. This Is seen by adding the percentages of each type of 
organization exhibiting scale patterns a, b and c: voluntary « 1.8%, public - 2.0%, 
professional « 2.0%, and Interorganlzatlonal «* 18.8%. Between 35 and 39 perceht of 
the voluntary, public, and professional organizations had no iOR (scale 
pattern I), whereas 19 percent of the Interorganlzatlonal organizations had no ICR. 
ThMrttUi) Orderlftg 

The coefficient of reproducibility was used In the evaluation of the cumulative 
seales^ ThU statistic reflects the extent to which a respondentU scale score * 
predicts His response pattern* 



(Table 3 About Here) 
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The coefficient of reproducibility for the theoretical ordering Is .9311 for 
voluntary organizations, .9057 for public organizations, .9308 for professional 
organizations, and .9219 for Interorganlzatlonal organizations. For each type of 
organization, the generally accepted minimum of .9 Is met. Thus, the statistical 
analysis Indicates support for the original theoretical ordering of the lOR Items. 
Emp I r I ca 1 Ordering 

We also wanted to complete the traditional Guttman procedure to determine 
possible alternative lOR orderlngs. Thus, empirical orderlngs, using frequencies 
of positive responses, were developed for each type of organization. A completely 
empirical determination provides higher magnitudes for statistical evaluation 
criteria. As expected, the coefficient of reproducibility for the empirical orderlngs 
is somewhat higher than the coefficient using the theoretical ordering. The coefficient 
of reproducibility for the empirical ordering Is .9358 for voluntary organizations, 
.9125 for public organizations, .9363 for professional organizations, and .9392 for 
i n terorga n I za 1 1 ona 1 organ I za 1 1 ons . 

When we compare the theoretical and the empirical orderlngs for the four types of 

organizations, the data Indicate agreement In the ordering among the theoretical and 

the four empirical orderlngs. This relationship was measured by Kendall's 

2 

coefficient of concordance (W ■ .93) and tested by cht -square analysis (x - 26.04). 
Theoretical and Empirical Orderlngs 

For each organizational type, the empirical ordering and the theoretical ordering 
was compared. The Spearman's rank-order correlation coefficient Is .90 between the 
theoretical ordering and the voluntary-empirical ordering, .69 between the theoretleal 
ordering and the pubUc-emplrlcal ordering, .90 between the theoretical ordering and 
the ppdf ess tonal-etflptr leal ofdeftngj and .93 between the theoretical ordering and the 
i n tiPer gin 1 2dt I dna 1 -emp 1 r I ca 1 order t ng . 
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Comparing the empirical orderings of the four types of or()anly<)t lonn wt^ tind thr 
following results. The Spearman's rank-order correlation coefficient Is .88 between 
the voluntary and public empirical orders, .88 between the voluntary and Interorgani/a 
tional empirical orders, .88 between the public and professional empirical orders, .76 
between the public and interorganizational empirical orders, and .88 between the 
professional and interorganizational empirical orders. The empirical ordering 
between voluntary and professional organizations is identical. All coefficients 
(theoreticai-empi rical or empirical-empirical) indicate statistically significant 
positive relationships in the orderings of lOR items. In some cases, a very high 
association (.98) exists, whereas In other cases, the association is lower (.69). 
The range in strength of association indicates that differences in orderings should 
be examined in more detail. 

None of the empirical orders is identical to the theoretical order. The first 
two scale items, director awareness and director acquaintance and the last scale 
Item, written agreements, are ordered identically for the theoretical ordering and 

(Table k About Here) 

all four empirical orderings. Overlapping boards was consistently ordered seventh 
in all four empirical orderings. 

Director interaction was posl'-.ed as the third scale Item in the theoretical 
ordering. Empirically, it was found to be the third scale item for only inter- 
organizational organizations. Director interaction was ordered fourth for voluntary 
and professional organizations and sixth In public organizations. Given the different 
nature of the four types of organizations, the difference In how Intense the iOR 
Involvetnent Is when directors Interact may strongly influence the development of 
interorganizational programs. Some social planners have used the approach of bringing 
together directors from several agencies to Initiate their interaction directed 
towards (OR activities. The date suggest that director interaction Is a much higher 
form of intensity In public organisations. 
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Information exchange was ordered fourth theoretically. Empirically, It was also 
fourth for public organizations. It Is empirically third In voluntary and professional 
organizations. Information exchange Is a less Intense form of lOR for voluntary and 
professional organizations than assumed In the theoretical ordering. In voluntary 
dnd professional organizations, It appears planners attempting to develop Interorganlza- 
tlonal relations should encourage exchange of Information early In their effort and before 
Involving directors In Interaction. Information exchange Is ordered fifth In Inter- 
organ izatlona 1 organization and thus In this type of organization is a more Intense form 
of lOR than we postulated. Greater resistance to exchanging information may be met in 
interorganizatlonal organizations than in any other type of organization. 

Resource exchange was ordered fifth theoretically. Empirically, it was fifth in 
public organizations. It was empirically ordered sixth, however. In voluntary and 
professional organizations and fourth in Interorganizatlonal organizations. For inter- 
organizational organizations exchanging resources Is a less intense form of lOR than 
exchanging Information. For voluntary and professional organizations exchanging resources 
is a more intense form of I OR than joint programs, which was theoretically ordered seventh, 

Overlapping boards was the sixth item in the theoretical ordering* This form of 
lOR, however. Is empirically ordered seventh for all types of organizations. Over- 
lapping boards thus appear to involve a higher level of commitment to an involvement 
in ICR than we had expected. The rationale for the empirical order of overlapping 
boards might Involve the desire of each organization to maintain autonomy. 

Joint programs, ordered seventh theoretically, seemingly involve less intense 
lOR involvement than was anticipated theoretically. This is indicated by Joint 
programs being empirically ordered fifth In voluntary and professional organizations, 
third In public organizations, and sixth In Interorganizatlonal organizations. We 
assumed joint programs to be Indicators of major lOR efforts. Some joint programs, 
however, apparently Involve very little organizational commitment. Thus In future 
work, we may need to differentiate between two levels ©f Joint programs. 
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Across the four empirical models, four Items retain the same order: 1) director 
awareness, first; 2) director acquaintance, second; 3) overlapping boards, seventh; 
and k) written agreements, eight. To construct theories from the empirical world, the 
consistency of the order of these Items suggests that these orders for the four Items 
might be pursued. The other four Items, director Interaction, Information exchange, 
resource exchange, and joint programs, may be theoretically ordered differently among 
types of organizations because of true differences between organizational types In the 
intensity of I OR Indicated by each form. 

A theory of the measurement of lOR thus should consider that type of organization 
exerts a moderating effect. It Is suggested that additional empirical analysis of 
alternative types of organizations be pursued to help develop lOR measurement theory. 
Toward a Better Generjsl I OR Measure 

Granting the conclusion that type of organization Is a moderator variable, the 
analysis of the empirical orderlngs suggests the consideration of a revised general 
theoretical ordering of the eight Items as well. Items 1 and 2, director awareness 
and director acquaintance retain the same order In a revised theoretical order. 
Information exchange Is consistently before director InteractlOfi In the empirical 
order Ings. Thus, Information exchange Is ordered third In the revised theoretical 
order. Director Interaction Is fourth for two of the empirical orderlngs and Is 
fourth In the new theoretical ordering. Joint programs are placed fifth In the 
revised theoretical ordering because Joint programs are fifth In the empirical orderlngs 
for voluntary and professional organizations. Resource exchange Is prior to over- 
lapping boards and written agreements on all four empirical orderlngs and thus Is 
ordered sixth In the new theoretical ordering. The empirical orderlngs Indicate 
support for ordering overlapping boards seventh. Written agreements remain eighth 
In the new ordering. 
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This revised theoretical ordering was tested empirically. The coefficient of 
reproducibility for the new order Is .9358 for voluntary organizations, .9189 for 
public organizations, .9363 for professional organizations, and .918^ for Inter- 
organlzatlonal relations. These coefficients are the same as for the empirical 
order Ings for voluntary and professional orderlngs because the general and empirical 
orders are the same. The coefficient of reproducibility on the revised theoretical 
order for public organizations (.9112) Is slightly higher than the coefficient on 
the theoretical ordering (.9057) and slightly lower than the coefficient for the 
empirical ordering (.9125) for this type of organization. The coefficient on the 
revised theoretical order for Interorganlzatlonal organizations Is less than for 



the empirical ordering (.9392) and the original theoretical ordering (.9219)* Thus, 
while all orders are statistically significant. I.e., meet the .9 criteria, the 
coefficient of reproducibility does indicate that the revised theoretical ordering 
may be a useful general ordering. 



The lOR multi-Item measure allows examination of alternative forms of organiza- 
tional interaction. Theory construction and testing can be enhanced through measures 
of intensity of relationships between organizations. 



Our major purpose was to assess the general Izabi 1 1 ty of the measurement of 
lOR across typ^s of organizations. Some Item measures of lOR, such as director 
awareness, director acquaintance, overly, ,Jng boards and written agreements, are 
eonststiintly ordered empirically across types of organizations. Other measures, 
such as director Interaction, information exchange, resource exchange, and joint 
programs, differed empirically In order between types of organizations. The revised 
theoretledl ordering should be considered In the development df e general theory of 
measufetnent ef Interorganlzatlonal relations. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR INTERORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS 
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Researchers and social planners should be cognizant of the limited general i z- 
abillty of interorganizational relations measures between types of organizations. 
The data do indicate that voluntary and profes:-, tonal organizations may be treated 
similarly In evaluating how intensely a form of interaction is seen by each type of 
organization as involving Interorganizational relations. It appears that a social 
planner should seek to first engage an organization of any of the four types In 
less intense forms of lOR and then proceed to engage the organization in more intense 
interorganizational Involvement. The success of Interorganizational efforts may be 
strongly influenced by the social planner's awareness of the degree of lOR involvement 
for different types of organizations as Indicated by the forms in which lOR Is 
operative* 
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Table 1, Frequencies of Respondents by Organizational Type at Alternative 
Organizational Levels. 



Organizational Type 



State 



Organizational Level 
District County 



Total 



VOLUNTARY 

Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 
Cancer Society* 
let^ebral Palsy Assoc.* 
Congress of Parents 

and Teachers 
Easter Seal Society* 
Heart Association* 
Mental Health Assoc. 
Retarded Children 

Association 
T.B. Association* 



0 
0 
4 
1 

0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
2 



0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
8 



0 
8 



1 
1 

11 
2 

1 

9 
11 
1 

1 

11 



PUBLIC 



Aging £ Chronic 

1 1 Iness 
Community Health 

Service* 
Comprehensive Health 

Planning 
Division of Rehabili- 
tation, Education, 
and Services* 
Health Department 
Public Instruction 
Social Services* 
University Extension* 



0 
k 
0 



k 

0 
0 
2 
2 



0 
9 

0 



0 
0 
0 
8 
7 



1 
1 



$ 
1 
1 

11 
10 



PROFESSIONAL 

Dental Association* 
Education Association 
Farm Bureau* 
Hospital Association* 
Medical Society* 
National Farmer's 

Organlzatldh* 
Nurses Association* 
Nursing Home Assoc. 



1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



3 
0 
6 
0 
3 

0 

3 
0 



0 
0 
7 



0 
0 
0 



k 
1 

15 
9 
11 

1 

k 

1 



Contact organization. Respondants were asked aaeh I tarn only about the 
eeataet organ I nations. 
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Table 1 cont. 



Organizational Type 



State 



Organizational Level 
District County 



Total 



PROFESSIONAL cont. 

Osteopathic Society* 
Pharmaceutical Assoc.'*' 
School Board Assoc. 



3 
3 
0 



0 
0 
0 



k 
k 
1 



iNTERORGANIZATIONAL 

' Assoc. Health 

Organization 
Assoc. for Health, 

Physical Education, 

and Recreation 
Health Counci 1 
Health Planning Council* 
Interagency Council 

on Smoking and Health 
Regional Medical 

Program 

TOTAL 



1 

J. 
36 



0 
0 
2 

0 

_0 



0 
0 
0 

0 

_0 

76 



1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

156 



* Contact organization. Respondents were asked each item only about the 
contact organizations. 
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Table '3. rr.<,u.nct.. of "Perfect Scale Patterns" ^ ^ ^^^^ 



Scale Items 
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.6 
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